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as graduate teaching assistant, graduate research assistant, and President of the Agricultural 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Education, particularly vocational education, can play a significant role in achieving the 
ideals of a d-verse society. On the one hand, workplace changes and global economics 
make vocational education essential. On the other hand, an increasingly diverse population 
includes groups that have not traditionally participated extensively in vocational education. 
Philosophical and attitudinal changes that recognize the merits of a diverse society must 
precede the design of contemporary instructional programs that take an inclusive approach 
to recruiting and retaining in vocational education minorities, women, immigrants, 
disadvantaged persons, and students with special needs. 

The follovv^ing forces, factors, and influences demonstrate the need for enhancing diversity: 

• Legislation mandating service to a broader spectrum of the population 

• Educational reform movements 

• Increasing numbers of disadvantaged and special needs students 

• An increasingly global society 

• Technological changes transforming the workplace 

The quest for diversity begins with a focus upon the vocational teacher. Teacher 
preparation must include awareness of attitudes toward persons from different backgrounds 
and presen/ice and inservice training in a multicultural approach to education. Techniques 
for accommodating learning styles and cultural differences are important tools for the 
diverse classroom. Recruitment and retention of more diverse students into vocational 
teaching must also be emphasized. 

Diversity in vocational programming requires innovative instructional approaches to meet 
contemporary needs: dropout prevention, emerging occupational areas, self-sufficiency and 
life skills development, and retraining for adult immigrants. Program planners must become 
informed about diverse communities and involve their members in the planning process. 

Unlike the mehing pot mentality of the past, a fruit salad approach to enhancing cultural, 
racial, ethnic, and gender differences will enable the nation to take advantage of the 
richness diversity promises. Visionary leadership will be essential as vocational educators 
act upon a commitment to diversity and play a significant role in enhancing and promoting 
it. 

Information on diversity in vocational education may be found in the ERIC database using 
the following descriptors: Cross Cultural Training, Cultural Differences, 'Cultural 
Pluralism, Educational Philosophy, *Ethnic Groups, Intercultural Competence, 'Minority 
Groups, Population Trends, 'Student Recruitment, Teacher Education, 'Teacher 
Recruitment, Teaching Methods, 'Vocational Education, Vocational Education Teachers. 
Asterisks indicate particularly relevant terms. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The United Slates is increasingly recogniz- 
ing that a society can be great and excel- 
lent if diversity is encouraged rather than 
suppressed through such concepts as melt- 
ing pots and theories that promote homo- 
geneity'. However, to achieve the ideals of 
a great yet diverse society, countless strug- 
gles must be endured to educate the pop- 
ulace through a system of public educa- 
tion that has been predicated upon and 
dominated by the values, mores, and cul- 
tural heritage of Western Europeans in 
general and white males in particular. 
This publication examines problems and 
issues inherent in the quest to effect and 
enhance diversity in vocational education. 
Although most of the monograph focuses 
on race and ethnicity, issues involving 
culture, gender, and employment are also 
addressed under the definition of diversity. 

This inclusive approach to diversity was 
chosen to address numerous issues that 
are emerging as the population of the 
United States becomes increasingly het- 
erogeneous. However, from a research 
perspective, the vocational education lit- 
erature base on the topic of diversity is 
extremely limited. Hence, this monograph 
is an attempt to synthesize that limited 
literature with the expectation that addi- 
tional research will be forthcoming as 
vocational educators increasingly value 
and seek approaches to enhance effec- 
tively the diversity of their instructional 
programs. 

In this section, a rationale is developed 
for a more inclusive philosophy of voca- 
tional education. In section two, the need 
for more diveisity in vocational education 



is developed based upon various contem- 
porary issues, several demographic trends, 
and the desire of vocational educators to 
serve an expanding audience. In the third 
section, the need for diverse secondary 
and postsecondary vocational educators is 
examined. The impact of culture and re- 
lated factors are addressed. A case is 
made for vocational educators who appre- 
ciate diversity before they can effectively 
develop and deliver instructional programs 
for diverse audiences. Instructional ap- 
proaches that assist teachers in managing 
diversity are included in this discussion. 
Diversity in teacher education is the focus 
of the fourth section. Preservice and in- 
service educational needs of teachers rela- 
tive to diversity are addressed. Innovative 
efforts to recruit into teaching students 
who have diverse backgrounds are also 
examined. The fifth section explores in- 
structional programs needed to attract and 
educate effectively significant numbers of 
diverse youth. Concluding thoughts and 
recommended readings are offered at the 
end of the monograph. 



An Inclusive Philosophy 

A Eurocentric perspective has been used 
by members of the United States' domi- 
nant culture to relegate culturally diverse 
peoples (African Americans, Mexican 
Americans, Native Americans, Asian 
Americans, etc.) to subordinate positions 
in society wherein discriminatory practices 
can be effected (Sue 1981). For example, 
when a person of color is accused of com- 
mitting a crime, many newspapers and the 
broadcast media routinely identify the 



accused person as black, Hispanic, or 
whatever that person's ethnicity happens 
to be. However, rarely is a white person 
identified m this manner. In addition, 
questions related to the participation of 
African Americans and other diverse 
groups in vocational education also illu- 
strate how a mainstream culture can influ- 
ence other cultures. 

For an historical perspective, one plaus- 
ible answer for the question of why many 
diverse groups, especially African Ameri- 
cans, have heretofore not enrolled in 
vocational education can be gleaned from 
The American Negro by Rayford Logan 
and Irving Cohen (1970). The setting for 
the explanation was a few months after 
the February 20, 1895 death of Frederick 
Douglass, the fervent abolitionist and 
foremost African American leader of the 
era. "For American Negroes, Douglass' 
death meant the loss of one who had 
helped them to bear a crushing burden of 
discrimination and hatred. It marked the 
close of an era in which the quest for 
freedom had almost been brought to a 
halt" (p. 147). Seven months after 
Douglass' death, a speech by Booker T. 
Washington at the Cotton States Exposi- 
tion in Atlanta, Georgia, amplified the 
philosophical debate about the merits of 
vocational training versus a liberal arts 
education for people of color. In the 
minds of many African Americans, this 
debate still rages. 

Washington's speech, which was presented 
during an era when segregation and Jim 
Crow tactics were rapidly expanding, was 
widely hailed by most whites throughout 
the country. The speech received exten- 
sive favorable press coverage throughout 
the land; President Grover Cleveland even 
congratulated Washington for his speech. 
Prominent white leaders of the era per- 
ceived Booker T. Washington to be a 
leader of his race and someone with 
whom they could counsel on matters 



pertaining to Negroes. His Atlanta 
speech, the founding of Tuskegee Univer- 
sity, and several significant educational 
achievements received such acclaim that 
in 1897 Washington became the first 
Negro to be awarded an honorary mas- 
ter's degree from Harvard University 
(Logan and Cohen 1970). 

Even with this national and international 
recognition, however, many African 
Americans interpreted Washington's 
Atlanta speech to be an acceptance of 
segregation and second-class status in 
exchange for the promise of reaping eco- 
nomic gains. "Negroes would prosper only 
by devoting themselves to agriculture, 
mechanics, commerce, domestic service, 
and the pufessions" (Logan and Cohen 
1970, p. 148). Washington's strongest 
critic, WilUam Edward Burghardt DuBois, 
referred to the infamous speech as the 
'Atlanta Compromise." DuBois chal- 
lenged Booker T. Washington on three 
major topics: (1) being conciliatory 
toward segregation and the South, 
(2) focusing excessively on the accumu- 
lation of wealth, and (3) promoting voca- 
tional training at the expense of a liberal 
arts college education. 

Even though the W.E.B. DuBois-Booker 
T. Washington debate over the merits of 
vocational education reached its height 
during the first part of the 2Cth century, 
many diverse populations have questioned 
and still question the merits of this type of 
education. However, for almost 200 years 
African Americans have been involved ex- 
tensively in various forms of vocational 
education (Hall 1973). When slavery was 
being instituted in the United States, 
many slaves as well as free blacks partic- 
ipated in various types of apprenticeship 
training. In addition, prior to the 1960s, 
numerous African Americans enrolled in 
vocational education courses, especially in 
the South where segregated high schools 
existed until the 1960s. In 1965, however, 
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when the black New Farmers of America 
(NFA) vocational student organization 
was merged into the white Future Farm- 
ers of America (FFA) organization, the 
disintegration of African American partic- 
ipation in secondary agricultural educa- 
tion was accelerated. 

Six years prior to the merger, 51,205 
African American students were NFA 
members in some 1,039 schools (NFA 
1960). Today, the number of African 
American students who enroll in second- 
ary 'agricultural education courses and 
become members of the FFA does not ap- 
proach 50,000. Some argue that fewer 
African American farmers, a more mecha- 
nized agriculture, and negative perceptions 
that equate agriculture with slavery are 
the major reasons for the decline. Others, 
however, suggest that once African Ameri- 
can vocational agriculture teachers retired 
or otherwise left the profession, white 
teachers who replaced them did not ag- 
gressively encourage African Americans 
and other diverse populations to pursue 
careers in agriculture. 

In addition, negative perceptions and 
stereot>pes that various culturally diverse 
groups hold influence their decision not to 
enroll in vocational education courses. 
For example, Larke and Barr (1987) note 
that participation in agriculture is ham- 
pered in some cultures by stereotypes 
associated with being a farm laborer or 
field hand. "Bitter memories of poverty, 
slaver}', and low socioeconomic status cur- 
rently cloud many minority people's per- 
ceptions of agriculture as a profession" 
(p. 6). Hispanics have for generations 
provided the bulk of the farm labor in 
California and many states in the South- 
west; thus, some Hispanic youth tend to 
have similar negative perceptions (Reed 
and Flores 1987). These perceptions exist 
even though fewer than 2 percent of mod- 
ern agriculturally related occupations are 
linked directly to on-farm activities (Larke 



and Barr 1987). Positive role models are 
needed to reverse such negative stereo- 
types. 

Although some diverse groups and many 
other Americans tend to have negative 
perceptions about vocational education, 
numerous reports and many authors pro- 
ject that the U.S. labor force will con- 
tinually become more diverse as various 
ethnic groups and increasing numbers of 
women become employed. According to 
Johnston and Packer (1987), five-sixths of 
the net additions to the work force be- 
tween 1985 and 2000 will be women, non- 
whites, and various immigrants. 

Occupational restructuring and an increas- 
ingly global society also point to a need 
for more vocational education. For exam- 
ple, in endorsing the need for additional 
apprenticeship training, Permsylvania Gov- 
ernor Robert P. Casey notes that during 
the next decade, only 25 percent of the 
jobs in his state will require a college 
degree yet more than 50 percent of Penn- 
sylvania's high school graduates are pursu- 
ing four-year college degrees (Watson 
1992). As Pennsylvania expands its ap- 
prenticeship training programs, the model 
used in Germany, which had 1.7 million 
apprentices in 1989 compared to 263,000 
in the United States, is being followed. 

From a philosophical perspective, Locke 
and Parker (1991) suggest that current 
definitions and practices related to career 
development are perhaps not relevant for 
diverse populations. They suggest that 
such definitions and practices have been 
predicated upon the values and experi- 
ences of a white male, middle-class soci- 
ety. Given their perspective and that of 
Sue (1981), an inclusive philosophy that 
extends beyond a Eurocentric basis is 
needed to enhance the participr^ion of 
diverse groups in vocational ed. tion. 
Such a philosophy must embrace notions 
that "different" is not a synonym for 



"inferior." Ethnic, racial, cultural, religi- 
ous, and gender differences are to be en- 
couraged and expressed in lieu of assimi- 
lation and homogeneity. 



Summary 

For the United States to achieve the rich- 
ness that can be gleaned through an in- 
creasingly diverse society, attitudinal as 



well as philosophical changes must occur 
before programming efforts are imple- 
mented. Vocational educators must first 
better recognize and then appreciate the 
merits of a diverse society. Second, effec- 
tive, contemporary instructional programs 
must be designed and implemented that 
convey an inclusive rather than an exclu- 
sive philosophy relative to an increasingly 
diverse population. 
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THE NEED FOR DIVERSITY 



A number of societal changes and issues 
are prompting the need for additional pro- 
grams and activities that will result in a 
more diverse vocational education. From 
a human resource perspective, diversity is 
needed in terms of the students being 
served, secondary and postsecondary 
teachers who join the profession, and uni- 
versity faculty who prepare future genera- 
tions of teachers and conduct the research 
that leads to new knowledge which im- 
proves society and results in an enhanced 
standard of living. This section examines 
the need for diversity by focusing on four 
areas: (1) contemporary issues, (2) new 
and emerging audiences, (3) technological 
advancements, and (4) emerging employ- 
ment needs. At the end of the section, 
selected barriers that inhibit diversity in 
vocational education are presented. 



Contemporary Issues 

A number of forces, factors, and issues 
have influenced and are influencing the 
extent to which vocational education can 
ex^pand its clientele base and serve a 
broader spectrum of society. Four topics 
are examined in this section: 

• Political dimensions 

• Educational reforms 

• Societal changes 

• International awareness 



Political Dimensions 

Since the 1960s, federal legislation has 
attempted to broaden the clientele served 
by and the curriculum of vocational edu- 
cation. The Vocational Education Act of 
1963 (P.L. 88-210) expanded the scope of 
vocational education to include more oc- 
cupational fields, levels, and institutions 
as well as different clientele and more re- 
search. The Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 (P.L. 90-576) 
changed the definition of vocational edu- 
cation to include new and emerging occu- 
pations, guidance, counseling, and junior 
high school programs. After the passage 
of these two pieces of legislation, voca- 
tional education enrollments increased 
between 1963 and 1984 because of an ex- 
panding high school population, federal 
and state funding, and the admission of 
women and ethnically diverse groups into 
nontraditional programs areas. 

The trend toward serving a broader spec- 
trum of society continued with the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984 
(P.L. 98-524), which provided funding for 
a 5-year period to focus more extensively 
on improving vocational programs and 
better serving special populations. The 
law was reauthorized in 1990 as the Carl 
D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Tech- 
nology Education Act and it provided the 
largest funding package in the history of 
vocational education. The act authorizes 
up to $1.6 billion per year until 1995. 
Most of the funding is allocated for tech- 
prep programs and to educate disadvan- 
taged youth and adults ("1917-1992" 1992). 
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Educational Reforms 

The impetus for many of the reforros that 
came to U.S, public education and voca- 
tional education during the 1980s can be 
traced to A Nation at Risk: The Impera- 
tive for Educational Reform (National 
Commission on Excellence in Education 
1983). The effects that some of the re- 
forms had on vocational education and its 
quest to diversify are summarized here. 

Research conducted by the National Cen- 
ter for Research in Vocational Education 
(Stricldand, Elson, and Frantz 1989) indi- 
cates that vocational enrollments declined 
in 32 states between 1984 and 1988. 
Within these states, program areas that 
experienced the most severe declines were 
business education, agricultural education, 
and trade and industrial education. Gray 
(1991) indicates that, "if enrollments are 
any indication, high school vocational edu- 
cation faces an uncertain future. While 
the National Assessment of Vocational 
Education (NAVE) found much broader 
student participation than most observers 
anticipated, the numbers peaked in 1984. 
Enrollments in vocational education are 
now suffering widespread decline" 
(p. 437). According to Wirt, Meyer, and 
Muraskin (1988), some educators attempt- 
ed to keep their high schools open during 
the 1980s by discouraging students from 
enrolling in vocational programs and 
courses. Secondary vocational enrollments 
were also affected during the 1980s when 
45 states increased their high school 
graduation requirements (Strickland, 
Elson, and Frantz 1989). Because of this 
move toward more stringent requirements, 
Wirt, Meyer, and Muraskin (1989) found 
that the adoption of increased graduation 
requirements caused fewer students, in- 
cluding individuals from diverse back- 
grounds, to take vocational credits. 

The emphasis on educational reform in- 
cluded a renewed focus on earning a 



college degree. For example, Kotrlik and 
Hanison (1989) found that 80 percent of 
parents wanted their children to attend 
college yet only 13 percent of the parents 
had attained a postsecondary education. 
In addition, college enrolknents increased 
dramatically in the early 1980s. Over 50 
percent of high school ^aduates were en- 
lOlhng in college to pursue four-year 
degree programs (Gray 1990). 

The National Commission on Secondary 
Vocational Education (1984) recognized 
vocational education for its implementa- 
tion of problem solving, analytical skills, 
and the transfer of knowledge. "Voca- 
tional education is both a body of knowl- 
edge and an educational process, but the 
educational process has not received the 
degree of attention it deserves. Voca- 
tioi^^al education's potential to respond to 
diverse learning styles has been underutil- 
ized" (p. 4). 

However, the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education (1983) provided 
a different perspective of vocational edu- 
cation. A major conclusion of this com- 
mission was that "the issue is quality. . . . 
Quality is a major issue in vocational edu- 
cation" (p. 23). In respoase, the National 
Commission on Secondary Vocational 
Education's report {JTie Unfinished Agen- 
da) included a series of recommendations 
for reform in vocational education 
(Silberman, Herr, and McDaniels 1991). 
All of the recommendations were in the 
context of quality. The commission also 
identified sever^ areas in need of im- 
provement, especially teacher preparation 
and recruitment, curriculum, articulation, 
and leadership. 

Research findings supported the need for 
improvement. A national study of second- 
ary agricultural education commissioned 
by then Secretary of Agriculture John 
Block and Secretary of Education Terrel 
Bell resulted in the following major 



findings (Committee on Agricultural Edu- 
cation in Secondary Schools 1988): 

• Most students who eiu-oll in secondary 
agricultural education are white males. 

• The subject matter being taught fo- 
cuses extensively on produrtion agri- 
culture. 

• The quality of secondary programs 
ranges from poor to excellent. 

• Supervised experiences for students 
range from none to excellent. 

• The FFA awards system favors stu- 
dents from farms. 

• College preparation that secondary 
teachers get ranges from none to 
excellent quality. 

Berryman (1980) and Lotto (1982) exam- 
ined basic skills achievement of vocational 
education students and found that these 
students are consistently less proficient 
than academic track students. In a re- 
lated vein, the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics (White 1984) found that 
students with low cognitive test scores and 
individuals from families that have low 
socioeconomic status tended to earn more 
vocational course credits. 

Gray (1991) assessed the status of voca- 
tional education at the secondary level 
and concluded that a general decline in 
secondary enrollments, increased gradua- 
tion requirements, and students* growing 
preferences for pursuing higher education 
after high school seem to be the cause of 
the plunge in vocational education enroll- 
ments* 



Societal Changes 

Vocational education has tended to attract 
students who-- 

• Come from a low socioeconomic fam- 
ily status 

• Do not perform well in cognitive or 
acadehiically oriented tasks 

• Are not part of the regular high school 
extracurricular activities structure 

• Rate the quality of school positively 

• Are not alienated from school 

• Are seeking a steady job, steady in- 
come, and a happy family life 

• Are more satisfied with jobs and work 
(Creech et al. 1977) 

However, a number of societal changes 
will have an impact on vocational educa- 
tion during the balance of this decade and 
into the next century. By the year 2000, 
the U.S. educational system will be serving 
students who are ethnically diverse, who 
have disabilities, and who will be poorer 
than before (Hodgkinson 1985), Family 
issues, employment, racial and ethnic 
diversification, and human resources will 
also play key roles as the public and pri- 
vate sectors attempt to provide educa- 
tional opportunities that will prepare 
students for the technological future 
(Young and Householder 1992). 

According to the Vocational Education 
Journal ("Minority Student Growth to '94- 
'95" 1992), a recent College Board study 
found that 34 percent of the nation's ele- 
mentary and secondary students will be 
nonwhite and Hispanic by the 1994-95 
school year. The number of Hispanic, 
African American, Asian American^ and 
Native American students ^Aill increase to 
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13.7 million. Students from diverse back- 
grounds already comprise over 50 percent 
of the student population in Hawaii, New 
Mexico, and the District of Columbia. 

These demographic changes mean that 
vocational education must reach out to 
new populations. For example, Burge 
(1990) suggests that new opportunities in 
the U.S. work force can provide more 
employment options for women and disad- 
vantaged individuals. "Positions for both 
females and males in fields previously 
considered gender-specific may increase" 
(p. 1). However, Culver and Surge (1985) 
stress that vocational educators must 
examine their course structures and coun- 
seling procedures to determine whether 
barriers exist that may prevent students 
with low self-concepts from pursuing 
nontraditional careers. Smith (1991) 
described the nature of classroom inter- 
action and the problem of gender dispar- 
ity as it applies to secondary vocational 
instruction in Kentucky. "Female teachers 
were found to interact significantly more 
often with male students. No significant 
differences were found between student 
gender when male teachers interacted in 
the form of praise, acceptance, or remed- 
iation" (p. 49). In several respects, this 
finding tends to contradict much of the 
current hterature that indicates that re- 
gardless of the teacher's gender or ethnic 
background, the teacher tends to give 
more praise and positive comments to 
white male students. 



International Awareness 

Education is being challenged to prepare 
youth and adults to function in a global 
societ)' (Warnat 1991). Wlien the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association's Board of Di- 
rectors drafted a mission statement for the 
organization, they concluded that "the mis- 
sion of the AVA is to provide leadership 
for the development, delivery, and promo- 



tion of quality vocational technical educa- 
tion in a diverse and changing economic, 
social and technological world" (Clayton 
1990, p. 8). 

The Perkins Act of 1990 is designed to 
concentrate resources on improving educa- 
tional programs that lead to academic and 
occupational skills needed to work in a 
technologically advanced society. The 
need for program improvement is demon- 
strated by a U.S. General Accounting Of- 
fice study comparing work-boimd youth in 
the United States and four competitor 
nations-England, Germany, Japan, and 
Sweden (Warnat 1991). Major findings 
were that (1) the competitor nations ex- 
pect their students to do well whereas the 
United States expects its students to lag 
behind and (2) these nations invest more 
Junds in education and training. Young 
adults in the competitor nations also have 
higher literacy rates than a comparable 
segment of the U.S. population. 

One indicator of the need for global com- 
petitiveness is that the United States won 
only one gold medal (in 1983) in the 
International Youth Skills Olympics that 
involved over 400 youth from about 20 
countries who competed in over 35 trade 
skill contests (Warnat 1991). Four means 
to enable vocational-technical education 
to build a world-class work force are as 
follows (ibid.): 

1. Vocational education must better in- 
form the U.S. public of its primary 
role in preparing the nation's work 
force. 

2. Educational administrators and coun- 
selors should be better informed, more 
involved, and committed to education 
for all. 

3. Secondary and postsecondary programs 
must collaborate more closely with the 
world of work. 
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4. Policymakers involved with education, 
employment, and the economy must 
coordinate efforts to strengthen the 
delivery of vocational-technical 
education. 

The thrust of recent fedeial legislation, 
reform movements, population trends, and 
global competitiveness demonstrate the 
necessity for vocational education to reach 
out to new clientele. 



New and Emerging Audiences 

In summarizing the data from the 1990 
census, the U.S. Census Bureau used the 
followdng racial categories: American 
Indian (Eskimo or Aleut), Asian or Pacific 
Islander, black, white, and other. The 
bureau also collected data on individuals 
of Hispanic origin. Each of these diverse 
groups has unique characteristics, beliefs, 
and customs that are often misunderstood 
across the groups and even within a par- 
ticular group. Descriptions of the major 
categories of diverse groups in the United 
States and their origins are provided 
(Bacon 1990): 

• Asian and Pacific Islander. Oi all the 

designations used to denote diverse 
groups in the United States, perhaps 
the least descriptive is Asian and 
Pacific Islander. Because of the ex- 
treme ethnic and cultural variations 
included in this designation, the term 
has limited utility beyond the context 
of geography, that is, to identify 
countries or territories in the Asian- 
Pacific region. The Asian part of the 
designation refers to countries and 
ancestry groups such as Chinese, 
Korean, Laotian, Indonesian, or Viet- 
namese; Pacific Islander includes 
Guamanian, Micronesian, Samoan, and 
other groups in the region. 



• Afiican American. Terms used to de- 
scribe American blacks have evolved 
extensively during the last five gen- 
erations. At the turn of the century, 
the term colored was commonly used 
to represent individuals of Afro- 
American heritage. This designation 
was transplanted by the term Negro, 
which was used extensively imtil the 
1960s. During the 1970s and 1980s, 
black was the term of preference. 
African American or Afro-American is 
currently used by most blacks to de- 
scribe themselves. However, some 
older African Americans prefer to con- 
tinue describing themselves with desig- 
nations used by prior generations, such 
as colored or Negro. Although such 
references may be acceptable within 
the African American community, the 
use of such terms by other groups is 
perceived to be insensitive at best and 
racist at worst. Bacon (1990) offers 
another dimension to the identity 
question as it relates to individuals 
who are not of African American an- 
cestry. Many such individuals prefer 
to describe themselves according to 
their continent (African) or by their 
country, for example, Cameroonian, 
Ghanaian, Haitian, Jamaican, Nigeri- 
an, Somali. 

• Hispanic. Persons of Spanish heritage, 
Spanish speaking, or Spanish surname 
often refer to themselves as Hispanics. 
The majority of Hispanics in the 
United States have links to Cuba, 
Mexico, and Puerto Rico; increasing 
numbers are from Central and South 
America. Bacon (1990) notes that the 
term Hispanic does not define a race 
of people-Hispanics can be of African, 
Caucasian, or Native American ances- 
try or a mixture thereof. In addition, 
Cubans and Puerto Ricans are typic- 
ally of Spanish Caucasian and African 
heritage whereas Mexican Americans 
are often of Spanish Caucasian and 
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Indian ancestry. Although the term 
Hispanic is often used on the East 
Coast of the United States to refer 
primarily to Cuban and Puerto Rican 
communities, the terms Latino (Latin 
American origin) and Chicano are 
often preferred, especially among 
younger groups on the West Coast 
(Bacon 1990). 

• Native American Indian and Alaska 
Native. Individuals who are recog- 
nized as such by the U.S. govenmient 
or Indian/Native communities are 
identified as Native American Indians 
and Alaska Natives. Bacon (1990) 
indicates that there are more than 500 
federally recognized American Indian 
tribes; thus, extreme diversity, not 
homogeneity, is found in their tradi- 
tions, cultures, and languages. Be- 
cause the term Native American refers 
to both Alaskans and Indians, Bacon 
recommends that American Indian or 
Native American Indian be used in 
addition to the term Alaska Native. 



Expanding Diverse Groups 

Jennings and Moore (1988) state that the 
pressure for vocational education in Afri- 
can American and Latino communities 
will increase. Educators, civic leaders, 
and parents Vill ask more and harder 
questions regarding decision-making, allo- 
cation and utilization of resources, and 
the quality and profile of the teaching 
profession in vocational education" 
(p. 53). 

Vocational education can also help Asian 
Americans develop what they may already 
know into marketable skills. This group 
should be targeted for such instmction 
because, by the year 2000, the Asian 
American population will reach 10 million 
(Gordon and Friedenberg 1988). 



Jennings (1991) notes that changing demo- 
graphy is the first major challenge facing 
vocational education. "Taking advantage 
of economic opportunities could produce 
significant levels of socio-economic ad- 
vancement for that sector of the Black 
commimity that has experienced poverty 
or near-poverty status" (p. 21). From a 
historical perspective, African Americans 
have a lon^; tradition of participation in 
vocational ^^ducation. Many slaves were 
involved in apprenticeship programs and 
in vocational and industrial training after 
the Civil War. Today, Blacks face a 
crossroads and an uncertain future regard- 
ing their participation in vocational educa- 
tion" (ibid., p. 20). 

From an instructional perspective, there is 
a need for more teachers, counselors, ad- 
ministrators, and teacher educators from 
diverse backgrounds to educate an in- 
creasingly diverse student population. 
However, fewer than 5 percent of all U.S. 
teachers will be from these groups by the 
year 2000 (Martinez 1991). African 
Americans comprise 7 percent of the fac- 
ulty at secondary schools, 5 percent at 
postsecondary institutions, and 6 percent 
at colleges and universities. Hispanics 
constitute 3 percent of teachers in second- 
ary schools, fewer than 3 percent at the 
postsecondary level, and fewer than 1 per- 
cent at colleges and universities (ibid.). 
Extensive recruitment efforts must be 
implemented to transform the current sit- 
uation so diverse groups are adequately 
informed about careers in vocational edu- 
cation. Martinez (1991) proposes to in- 
crease their level of participation by 
developing candidate pools of talented 
students, making personal contacts, pro- 
moting vocational education in schools, 
and recruiting from postsecondary insti- 
tutions where these students attend. 

According to Young (1991), the African 
American urban community is in disarray 
because of poverty, unemployment, crime, 
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substance abuse, parental neglect, teenage 
pregnancy, illiteracy, and dropout rates. 
"Education can correct the problems that 
debilitate the Black American community 
. . . by increasing Blacks' participation in 
high-skill, high-tech vocational programs- 
without decreasing participation in aca- 
demic programs" (p. 28)» Young identi- 
fied three goals for improving the par- 
ticipation of African Americans in voca- 
tional education: (1) eliminate negative 
attitudes toward vocational education held 
by many African American parents and 
conmiunity leaders, (2) introduce technol- 
ogy education into elementary schools, 
and (3) link vocational programs with 
commumty opportunities. 



Delaware study believe "that it is still 
more difficult for a woman than a man to 
succeed in vocational education and over 
half stated that they had been treated 
differently than men in similar positions" 
(p. 33). Women who participated in the 
study believe that females can provide the 
qualities needed to humanize vocational 
education settings because they are more 
caring and sensitive than men. 

Burge (1990) cites "substantial evidence to 
suggest the social utility of sex equity in 
our society" (p. 9). She also notes that 
women and men can work effectively in 
occupations not dictated by traditional 
gender positions. 



Women 

By the year 2000, 80 percent of women 
between the ages of 25 and 54 will enter 
the work force (Van Fossen and Beck 
1991). Women currently comprise 45 per- 
cent of the work force, but over 75 per- 
cent are employed in traditional, female- 
dominated jobs-clerical, sales, service, 
and factory jobs. There is also a signifi- 
cant wage differential between female- 
dominated and male-dominated occupa- 
tions (ibid.). Barriers that prevent women 
from entering nontraditional training areas 
are complex. Social and cultural barriers 
tend to be the most ingrained and form 
the basis for stereotypes about the types 
of work that men and women are expect- 
ed to perform. Educators should provide 
career exploration activities at the begin- 
ning and end of the school year, organize 
support groups and services, provide asser- 
tiveness training and physical fitness for 
female students, and develop scholarship, 
mentoring, and awards programs for non- 
traditional students (Van Fossen and Beck 
1991). 

Murphy (1990) found that a majority of 
women who participated in a University of 



Economically Disadvantaged 

According to Hobbs (1989), "remaining 
competitive means eradicating poverty, 
which means boosting purchasing power, 
which means expansion of vocational- 
technical education, particularly for 
minorities and women" (p. 29). Voca- 
tional education will change since federal 
and state governments and local commun- 
ities believe that vocational education is a 
way to address the economics of poverty 
(ibid.). "Blacks and Hispanics, especially, 
need new skills since they are overrepre- 
sented in American industries that are los- 
ing jobs and underrepresented in the most 
rapidly growing occupations" (p. 30). The 
role of vocational-technical education 
must change because data show that Ve 
are not now keeping the poor from getting 
still poorer" (ibid.). 

The Forgotten Half (William T. Grant 
Foundation 1988) indicates that the earn- 
ings of young Americans are decreasing 
because fewer youth can find work or 
wages that are adequate to maintain to- 
day*s standard of living. The mean in- 
come for males, ages 20 to 24, declined 
almost 28 percent between 1973 and 1986. 
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Nationwide, more than one-third of home- 
less people are families with children. In 
addition, 59 percent of the children bom 
in 1983 will live with only 1 parent before 
reaching age 18. The divorce rate and in- 
creasing number of out-of-wedlock births 
have added to the number of single-par- 
ent families (Kister 1989). 



Limited English Proficiency 

Wentling (1985) describes the procedures 
and approaches used in identifying, assess- 
ing, and placing students with limited 
English proficiency (LEP) in vocational 
education programs in Illinois. She sug- 
gests that "special efforts should be made 
by vocational educators and other staff to 
work more closely with counselors in iden- 
tification, assessment, and placement of 
LEP students" (p. 41). In Wentling's 
study, guidance counselors were found to 
be the primary individuals involved in 
establishing the criteria used in identifying 
LEP students and in assessing LEP stu- 
dents who are enrolled in vocational pro- 
grams. Most Illinois vocational plans did 
not discuss criteria for identifying LEP 
students or the assessment instruments 
used for LEP vocational students. 



Older Workers 

Intergenerational programs that result in 
extensive interaction between older and 
younger Americans are increasing in pop- 
ularity (Angelis 1990). Older volunteers 
can enliven classrooms by serving as men- 
tors, tutors, and guest lecturers. Angelis 
advocates that successful intergenerational 
programs be developed by conducting 
needs assessments, defining positions, re- 
cruiting and screening volunteers, and pro- 
viding the volunteers with orientation, 
training, recogm'tion, and evaluation. 
From a diversity perspective, many volun- 
teers can be recruited from such groups as 



retired teachers, professors, business 
professionals, and other workers. 



Technological Advancements 

Hager (1990) argues against the dichot- 
omy between vocational education and 
general education. He suggests that tech- 
nological' changes in the workplace have 
made job-specific trairiing obsolete and 
that vocational education is more effective 
when taught in an integrated fashion. 
Breuder (1988) calls for improved linkages 
between vocational educational institu- 
tions and business and industry. Technol- 
ogy transfer and training are the most 
critical challenge to vocational education 
and U.S. productivity. 

Van Huss (1989) notes that small busi- 
nesses, which account for the largest 
growth in jobs, tend to rely upon voca- 
tional education to train the future work 
force. Therefore, vocational education 
must respond to key industry needs. For 
example, vocational business education 
should adapt to business technology be- 
cause (1) microcomputer power and busi- 
ness use of microcomputers are increasing 
rapidly, (2) desktop networks will lead the 
growth in the computer industry in the 
1990s, and (3) the office is being rede- 
fined as a primary information center. 

Stafford (1989) states that "computers 
have changed the roles of both the teach- 
ers and students" (p. 31). She notes that 
computers will be used effectively only 
when the teacher has access to equipment 
and training and an opportunity to use the 
computer as a productivity tool. From a 
diversity perspective, all students must be 
exposed to the latest technologies that 
they can expect to encounter when seek- 
ing employment. Although such exposure 
will be a difficult challenge for poor 
school districts that enroll large numbers 
of diverse students, innovative partner- 
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ships with business and industry must be 
developed as a means of meeting this 
challenge. 



Emerging Employment Keeds 

Youth from diverse backgrounds are pro- 
jected to constitute 20 percent of the U.S. 
population under the age of 17 by the 
year 2000 and 23 percent of this age 
group by 2020 (Ozawa 1986). From an 
educational and employment perspective, 
these youth have historically had minimal 
work experience and more poverty and 
school failure than other youth. Their 
level of employment has tended to be 
significantly influenced by a lack of 
education and training, structural changes 
in the urban labor market, few positive 
role models who are employed, and a lack 
of transportation to new job markets. 
Combinations of these factors often mean 
that these youth, especially African 
.American males, are disproportionately 
involved with the juvenile justice system 
(Ozawa 1986). 

Auspos and Price (1987) report that 
JOBSTART, a federally funded special 
demonstration project which targets low- 
income high school dropouts, is one of the 



most comprehensive and well-designed 
plans to increase the employability of 
young African American males who have 
failed in traditional educational systems. 
Programs are conducted through adult 
vocational schools, Job Corps Centers, 
community colleges, and a host of com- 
munity organizations. Such efforts must 
be encouraged because unemployment of 
young African American men tends to be 
positively correlated with unwed father- 
hood (Johnson and Simi 1987). Successful 
programs must link infonnaticn on family 
plaiming and sexuality with information on 
job counseling, recreation^ self-esteem 
building, and health (Children's Defense 
Fund 1986). 



Barriers to Diversity 

The case for diversity in vocational educa- 
tion is demonstrated by contemporary 
forces and issues, the emerging audiences 
that vocational education must try to 
reach, technological changes in the work- 
place, and the employment needs of di- 
verse groups. Figure 1 lists eight barriers 
that must be addressed before vocational 
educators and other professionals can rea- 
lize the advantages and benefits of a di- 
verse society (Bacon 1990), 



• The negative effects of racism, learned behaviors emanating from ignorance and poor understanding 
and appreciation 

• The negative consequences of racial myths and stereotypes 

• Mythical notions that ethnically diverse groups "take care" of their own 

• Having little or no exposure to or prior negative encounters with membeis of ethnically diverse groups 

• The need for diversity not being understood or respected 

• Not knowing the programmatic needs of an ethnically diverse community and how to meet such needs 

• Lacking knowledge of programs and/or assuming that programs are not of interest to individuals from 
diverse backgrounds 

• Individuals from diverse backgrounds not feeling welcome to participate or that they will be rejected 
if they do 



Figure 1. Barriers to diversity in vocational education 
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THE DRTERSE VOCATIONAL TEACHER 



The issue of diversity is not effectively 
focused upon by many secondary and 
postsecondary teachers. "Some educators 
reject the color and race issue and main- 
tain that they do not see color. The fact 
remains that those of us blessed with eye- 
sight capable of determining color do see 
color. When an instructor claims not to 
see color, what is really being conveyed is 
the notion that ethnic/racial makeup does 
not affect the teacher's acceptance of each 
and every student in the program" (Reed 
and Flores 1987, p. 15). Although such a 
posture tends to be admired, Reed and 
Flores indicate that students recognize the 
ethnic composition of a classroom, do not 
want to be isolated, and resent being 
placed in what is perceived to be a threat- 
ening educational setting. 

"As the student population in the schools 
begins to fit the population predictions, 
the clientele in each and every classroom 
will either reflect the change or result in 
an empty classroom" (ibid.). Data from 
the Population Reference Bureau indicate 
that California's population will shift by 
the year 2010 (ibid.). California, which is 
approximately 64 percent non-Hispanic 
white, 22 percent Hispanic, 7 percent 
Asian, and 7 percent blacky is expected to 
have a "minority-majoritj'" within 30 years. 
Given this scenario, vocational education 
programs of the future must be represen- 
tative of the rapidly changing student 
population. 

However, recruiting students from diverse 
backgrounds will present several unique 
challenges. Reed and Flores (1987) note 
that generations of Hispanics have pro- 



vided the. bulk of the farm labor in Cali- 
fornia and many states in the Southwest. 
In addition^ many African Americans asso- 
ciate vocational education and agriculture 
with the indentured servitude that their 
ancestors endured. Consequently, because 
many students from diverse backgrounds 
are hesitant to enroll in vocational educa- 
tion courses, traditional recruitment ap- 
proaches will perhaps not be effective. 
Thus, innovative approaches must be de- 
vised and incorporated by vocational edu- 
cators who wish to recruit students from 
ethnically diverse backgrounds. 

Multicultural Understanding 
and Appreciation 

Family issues, employment options, racial 
and ethnic diversification, and human re- 
source imbalances have recently begun to 
receive extensive public attention. This 
attention will play a key role in both the 
public and private sectors as decision 
makers attempt to provide solutions, 
ideas, and opportunities for all Americans 
(Young and Householder 1992). 

Today's quest for diversity is more wide- 
spread and of a programmatic nature; 
however, almost 20 years ago the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (1973) adopted the position 
that multicultural education recognizes the 
right of other cultures to exist. The 
position that this association adopted sug- 
gests that the concept of muhicultural 
education "deals with morality, attitudes 
and values-underlying philosophy of 
teaching that guides the behavior of each 
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individual teacher" (Tiedt and Tiedt 1986, 
p. 2). In addition, multicailtural education 
helps all students develop their potential 
for academic, social, and vocational suc- 
cess (GoUnick and Chinn 1986). Since 
multicultural education affects everyone as 
an individual, each person must develop 
his or her feelings of self-esteem and 
understand other people in the world 
(Baptiste 1979). 

The need for diversity and multiculiural 
education is apparent as some teachers 
harbor latent stereotypes and racial biases. 
For example, Guttmann and Bar-Tal 
(1982) found that teachers who were pre- 
sented information regarding only stu- 
dents' ethnic origin responded in a stereo- 
tj'pic manner. They also discovered that 
teachers perceive Asian Americans to 
have lower academic ability, less academic 
interest, less diligence, and worse home 
conditions than students of European 
origin. 

Evans (1991) stresses that, in working with 
a diverse population of students, "your 
attitude towards culturally different stu- 
dents is the first issue you must address, 
because it will be reflected in your in- 
struction" (p. 22), 



Learning Styles and Behaviors 

Individual students are more complex than 
color, ethnicity, or national origin, and yet 
their learning must be based on a per- 
spective of individual needs in relation to 
the majority. Shinn (1987) developed 
three clusters that can be used in meeting 
the educational needs of underserved 
groups: cognitive, physical, and social/ 
emotional needs. "One group may have 
cognitive differences based on ability, 
aptitude, learning style, or experience. 
Physical differences based on age, gender, 
kinetics, hearing, or vision may serve as a 
basis for a second group. The social/ 



emotional minority group may include 
socioeconomic status, personality, behav- 
ioral, or cultural differences, and race" 
(p. 10). Consequently, Shiim believes that 
vocational educators cannot optimize 
learning if they prescribe and use a single 
instructional management strategy for all 
students, 

Shinn indicates that valid, reliable, and 
appropriate evaluation procedures must 
be employed to diagnose accurately the 
cognitive, physical, social, and emotional 
differences that occur in aU individuals 
regardless of race or ethnicity. He recom- 
mends a diversity of approaches and tech- 
niques that range from confidential inter- 
views vnih students and parents to formal, 
standardized assessments such as achieve- 
ment tests, inventories such as the Learn- 
ing Style Identification Scale (Malcolm et 
al, 1981), the Armed Services Vocational 
Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) developed by 
the Department of Defense (1987), and 
the General Aptitude Test Battery 
(GATE) that is available from the state 
employment service. Shinn also recom- 
mends simple yet accurate reading tests 
such as the San Diego Quick Assessment 
Test (Tonjes and Zintz 1981), the Myers- 
Briggs Type Indicator (Briggs and Myers 
1976), and techniques such as the socio- 
economic matrix, which can be used for 
instructional planning and behavioral 
management (Hammill and Bartel 1979). 
Regardless of the assessment approaches 
that are used, the diagnostic process must 
occur before appropriate teaching strate- 
gies can be chosen and used to compen- 
sate for differences in all individuals 
(Shinn 1987). 

To teach effectively a class that consists of 
a diversity of students who have multiple 
learning styles and various behavioral pat- 
terns. Lynch (1991) suggests that voca- 
tional education teachers must- 
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• integrate general education and work 
force skills; 

• teach and motivate students through 
work-criented manipulative skills, 
decision making, and problem solving; 

• address the knowledge, ethos, and 
structure of the workplace; 

• teach the social, cultural, family, and 
economic underpinnings of work; and 

• demonstrate the use of technology. 



Instructional Methods 

An array of instructional approaches must 
be used to teach students who bring vari- 
ous cultural backgrounds and experiences 
to U.S. classrooms. All such approaches 
must be used in a manner to avoid biases 
such as those identified by Simpson and 
Erickson (1983), who examined teachers' 
verbal and nonverbal behaviors in the 
natural classroom setting to assess dif- 
ferences based on the gender and race of 
the students and the race of the teacher. 
Eight white and eight African American 
first-grade teachers in an urban elemen- 
tary school district participated in the 
study. They found that Vhite teachers 
directed more verbal praise and criticism 
and nonverbal praise toward males and 
more nonverbal criticism toward black 
males" (p. 183). Vocational educators 
must examine their teaching to detect and 
eliminate conscious and unconscious 
biases such as those identified by Simpson 
and Erickson. 

Teachers should use strategies to make 
the curriculum and instruction multicul- 
tural (Gollnick and Chirni 1986). A posi- 
tive multicultural teaching perspective is 
needed to teach students about various 
cultures and experiences regardless of 
whether individuals from diverse back- 



grounds are present. By offering students 
a multicultural education, teachers are 
preparing them to work in an increasingly 
multicultural world. 

Young and Householder (1992) propose 
that Ve can no longer afford to teach all 
students the same knowledge and skills in 
the same way. Teachers must make an 
effort to 'know all their students and to 
build on their strengths and help them 
overcome their weaknesses • . . teachers 
need to expand their repertoire of meth- 
odologies beyond the usual approaches" 
(pp. 8-9). 



The Transition from School to Work 

President-elect and Governor Bill Clinton 
of Arkansas (1991), a significant leader in 
educational reform, advocates "school-to- 
work" programs that blend vocational edu- 
cation and academic education in high 
school, provide students with meaningful 
work experience, and continue training 
after graduation. Such occupation-specific 
education in high school programs tends 
to lower the dropout rate and increase 
wages and employment when training- 
related jobs are obtained (Bishop 1989). 
Mertens (1986) analyzed the New Youth 
Cohort of the National Longitudinal Sur- 
veys of Labor Market Experience data- 
base to determine the retentive effects of 
vocational education for high-risk youth. 
Contrary to the findings of several studies, 
she concluded that vocational education 
participants do not have a greater chance 
of dropping out of high school than non- 
vocational students. 

However, Bishop (1989) indicates that 
most vocational graduates lack such em- 
ployment. He suggests that state funding 
of vocational programs should be based 
on a school's success at job placement. 
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The following job placement methods 
were used successfully by the cooperative 
education coordinator working with dis- 
advantaged students at the Hartford Area 
VoCs'^.tional Center in Vermont: (1) iden- 
tifying potentially disadvantaged students, 
(2) screening cooperative education em- 
ployees, (3) encouraging student decision 
making, and (4) fostering student place- 
ment interviews with the employer 
(Frasier 1981). 

Hull and McCasUn (1987) found that the 
greatest commitment to student placement 
was in area vocational schools. However, 
although the teachers were committed to 
placing students in jobs related to their 
training, they indicated that teaching job 
search skills was more important than pro- 
viding 'iacement services. 

Instructional Development and Evaluation 
Associates, Inc. (1982) conducted a 3-year 
study to identify significant factors that 
affect the job placement rates of students 
competing in the Home Economics Re- 
lated Occupations (HERO) program. Key 
findings were as follows: (1) program 
assessment procedures should be used for 
program evaluation and enacted each 
year, (2) multiple resources should be 
used in curriculum development, (3) pro- 
motional activities should be targeted to 
guidance counselors, and (4) student 
follow-up should be used for program 
modification. 

Denby (1991) asserts that vocational stu- 
dents want immediate, coordinated work 
experiences after finishing vocational 
training. He also notes that students want 
work and learning experiences that lead to 
careers with advancement potential. 



Welch and Erwin (1986) suggest that for 
vocational programs to ease the school- 
to-work transition of inner-city dis- 
advantaged youth, the process must begin 
at the intermediate or elementary levels. 
They also propose that labor laws be 
amended to sdlow inner-city youth to 
acquire job experience before leaving 
school. More role models should be iden- 
tified arid ties strengthened between 
schools and industry. 

Greenan (1984) identified problems, 
needs, effectiveness, and inteiest in 
enhancing personnel development net- 
working activities for teachers who work 
with students with disabilities. Ethnically 
diverse groups cited least restrictive envir- 
onmental mainstreaming as a significant 
problem area related to the transition 
from school to work, Psychologists, coun- 
selors, researchers, vocational evaluators, 
and parents cited problems in inter- 
agency/organizational collaboration and 
transition services. Vocational teachers 
and teacher educators emphasized con- 
cerns for preservice and inservice pro- 
gramming and/or certification. 



Teaching Diverse Students 

A number of approaches and strategies 
are needed by vocational educators to re- 
cruit, teach, and place increasing numbers 
of youth from diverse backgrounds. The 
strategies presented in figure 2 illustrate 
the vast array of options that are available 
to vocational educators. 
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• Expect, respect, and appreciate diversity. 

• Have high standards and expectations for ethnically diverse students. 

• Understand, value, and share non-Europeaii experiences. 

• Use culturally appropriate language and teaching techniques. 

• Avoid asking any student to speak for a whole race of people. 

• Use positive role models from ethically diverse communities. 

• Be honest, fair, and consistent in dealing with ethnically diverse students. 

• Seek "an" answer and not always "the" European answer. 

• Use a variety of methods and techniques for ethnically diverse students. 

• Use ethnically diverse leaders as resources for teaching and student recruitment. 

• Develop strong teacher-parent relationships within ethnically diverse communities. 

• Help end biases that impede the hiring and career advancement of ethnically 
diverse and female students, teachers, ^nd administrators. 

Figure 2. Approaches to diversity in vocational education 
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DIVERSITY IN VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 



Although most projections forecast an in- 
creasing number of ethnically diverse stu- 
dents to be enrolled in U.S. public schools 
during the 1990s, the number of teachers 
from these populations is expected to de- 
cline to only 5 percent of all teachers 
(Greer an^ Husk 1989). The implications 
of such a C3cline are far reaching. For 
example, in addition to handling the usual 
responsibilities associated with being a 
teacher, ethnically diverse vocational 
teachers are perceived by students to be 
valuable role models (Bell, Powers, and 
Rogers 1987). 

The decline in the number of ethnically 
diverse teachers can be attributed, in part, 
to expanded missions by many historically 
black colleges and universities that have 
traditionally prepared scores of vocational 
educators. As these institutions expanded 
their missions to include areas other than 
teacher education, many students, especi- 
ally African Americans, chose majors in 
such fields as the sciences, engineering, 
and business. While this transformation 
was occurring in historically black insti- 
tutions, the number of teachers graduated 
by the predominantly white 1862 land- 
grant universities remained constant. 
Several researchers have confirmed these 
trends. For example, during the period of 
1975-1976 to 1981-1982, Trent (1984) 
found that the percentage of degrees 
awarded in education to African Ameri- 
can females decreased from 31.7 percent 
to 19 percent and for African American 
males the percentage decreased from 14.5 
percent to 10 percent. In addition, for the 
period of 1976 to 1985, the American 
Council on Education (1987) found a 50 



percent decrease in the number of high 
school graduates who listed education as 
their major. Not surprising, African 
Americans comprised a significant propor- 
tion of the students who did not plan to 
become teachers. Further, Lyson (1983) 
indicates that from 1967 until 1977, the 
percentage of degrees granted in educa- 
tion by 1890 land-grant institutions de- 
clined by almost 19 percent whereas the 
percentage decreased by only 0.1 percent 
at the predominantly white 1862 land- 
grant universities. 

Although the number of ethnically diverse 
teachers continues to decline, career op- 
portunities tend to be expanding in view 
of salary increases and professional op- 
tions that resulted after such reports as A 
Nation at Risk (National Commission on 
Excellence in Education 1983). Teaching 
continues to be a veiy viable profession 
for minorities. Minority teachers contri- 
bute to the economic vitality of the com- 
munities in which they work and serve as 
role models for youth. They are very 
viable in the conmiunity and usually play 
an active role in educational leadership 
and cultural activities of the community" 
(Bell, Powers, and Rogers 1987, pp. 13- 
14). 



The Undergraduate Experience 

A muhi cultural educational system will 
not be achieved simply because universi- 
ties enroll significant numbers of ethnic- 
ally diverse individuals such as Asian 
American, African American, Hispanic, 
and Native American students (Wilson 
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1992). Consequently, it is imperative that 
faculty help students move beyond their 
respective ethnic groups to learn about 
and share the cultural values of various 
ethnic groups. However, without faculty 
intervention, Wilson argues that students 
will not view each other as individuals but 
in terms of their ethnic identity. Also, 
contrary to what is happening on many 
university campuses, "the practice of 
establishing singular ethnic studier. courses 
and programs tends to segregate rather 
than unify the student body. Tht cultural 
values of different ethnic groups should be 
woven into the fabric of the component 
elements of the curriculum and not iso- 
lated in special courses" (Wilson 1992, 
p. 169). 

Further, from an instructional perspective, 
Anderson (1987) indicates that cultural 
values and socialization practices tend to 
influence the cognitive styles of college 
students. He says that white students tend 
to be influenced by Weslem values and 
African American students by non- West- 
ern values and cultures. Thus, although 
most African American college students 
have the academic ability, cultural differ- 
ences often create academic difficuhies 
for such students on predominantly white 
university campuses. Anderson advocates 
a five-phase model that has been used 
successfully in the sciences to educate 
diverse students: 

• Develop cognitive and noncognitive 
profiles of students 

• Institute preentry programs 

• Encourage bonding between faculty 
and staff 

• Foster ethnic identity 

• Maintain high standards of excellence 



Teacher Recruitment 

Issues related to the recruitment and re- 
tention of ethnically diverse teachers are 



complex and poorly understood and artic- 
ulated. Consequently, many programs 
created to dive, ify the teaching profes- 
sion generate poor or mixed results. 
However, the following two examples illu- 
strate how the problem is being success- 
^lly approached in two regions of the 
United States. 

Teacher recruitment problems encount- 
ered by the Jefferson County Schools in 
Louisville, Kentucky, are typical of those 
faced by many large, urban school districts 
that enroll large percentages of African 
American studencs. When the Louisville 
city schools and the Jefferson County 
Schools merged in the 1970s, the percent- 
ages of African American students and 
African American teachers in the new sys- 
tem were almost identical (19 percent and 
20 percent, respectively). However, about 
10 years into tiie merger, the percentage 
of African American teachers had de- 
creased to 16 percent and the percentage 
of African American students in the sys- 
tem had increased to 29 percent. The 
applicant pool as well as the pool of 
future applicants enrolled in teacher 
education programs were such that an 
innovative intervention strategy was 
needed. Hence, the Minority Teacher 
Recruitment Project (MTRP) was initiated 
in 1985 with a "Grow Your Own" philos- 
ophy and a goal of having the percentage 
of minority teachers in the system equal 
the percentage of minority students, about 
30 percent (Greer and Husk 1989). Assis- 
tant Superintendent Joseph Atkins and 
William Husk, a professor of secondary 
education at the University of Louisville, 
conceived the MTRP. The project con- 
sists of the following three dimensions: 

Post High School Participant Program. 

The focus of this effort is to identify high 
school graduates who are interested in be- 
coming teachers and willing to becom.e 
certified as teachers. The pool includes 
such individuals as- 
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• Teacher's aides, 

• Nonprofessional employees of the 
school district, 

• Substitute teachers, 

• Persons enrolled in associate degree 
programs, 

• Holders of expired teaching certifi- 
cates, and 

• Certificate holders who are not em- 
ployed in their area of certification 
primarily because of teacher surpluses. 

Since this phase of the project was insti- 
tuted in 1985, 600 individuals inquired 
about the program and 115 were pursuing 
teacher certification courses in 1989. 
Thirty-nine new teachers were recruited 
and certified through the program. 

High School Teacher Mentor Program. 

An effort initially patterned after the 
Future Teachers of America (FTA) con- 
cept was implemented in 1986 with chap- 
ters being established in the Jefferson 
County School District's 21 high schools. 
However, the FTA concept had to be 
modified extensively so the focus was 
more on teachers mentoring students who 
wanted to join the profession. The pro- 
gram was initially targeted to juniors and 
seniors but later changed to freshmen and 
sophomores primarily because of a finding 
that the 10th grade is the ideal time to 
interest youih, especially African Ameri- 
can males, in teaching as a career (Greer 
1989). As a result of this program, Greer 
and Husk (1989) indicate that 150 gradu- 
ating seniors have since enrolled in col- 
leges and are interested in a major or 
minor in education. 

Middle School Teaching Awareness Pro- 
gram. The final phase of the project was 
started in 1989 with full implementation 
expected later in all of the district's 
middle schools. Two objectives of this 
phase are to (1) have teaching included 
when career exploration units are taught 



and (2) highlight the consequences of hav- 
ing too few ethnically diverse teachers. 

The second model program. The Institute 
for the Recruitment of Teachers^ began in 
1990 at the College of the Holy Cross in 
Andover, Massachusetts, to encourage stu- 
dents from diverse backgrounds to be- 
come high school or college teachers 
(lieb 1992). The institute, which is 
targeted to college juniors, has an annual 
budget of $300,000 that is supported 
through a consortium of 19 colleges and 
universities and by private foundations 
and individual donors. The hallmark of 
the yearlong institute is a 4-week summer 
session that consists of 6 hours of classes 
per day. Instructors for the institute 
include administrators, professors, and 
teaching assistants. Students who partic- 
ipate in the institute engage in scholarly 
debates and focus on societal issues that 
they say are not dealt with during their 
classes at their home institutions. One 
participant indicated that during his 4 
years of college, he had been exposed to 
only two professors from ethnically diverse 
backgrounds and most of his readings 
focused on Western Europe and white 
males. To date, all 46 graduates of the 
program who have applied to graduate 
y school have been accepted and received 
full-tuition grants from one of the 19 
^ participating institutions. 



Inservice Education 

Teacher inservice training is an area on 
which teacher educators and administra- 
tors must focus if they wish to enhance 
the capacity of secondary and postsecond- 
ary teachers to educate an increasingly 
diverse population of students. Innovative 
approaches must be used, especially with 
teachers whose undergraduate preparation 
did not feature an extensive focus on 
multicultural education and how to teach 
students with diverse backgrounds. 
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What qualities are needed by instructors 
in the diverse classroom? The Division of 
Occupational and Vocational Studies at 
The Penasylvania State University (1978) 
found that successful teachers of disadvan- 
taged students displayed more endurance, 
order, and deterrence than did unsuccess- 
ful teachers of the disadvantaged. 

Kleinle (1988) identified inservice priori- 
ties that enable vocational teachers to 
teach effectively students who have special 
needs: 

• Teacher attitudes 

• The mainstreaming process 

• Involvement in the Individualized Edu- 
cational Plan 

• Identification of special students 

• Teachers' rights 

One way to prepare instnactors is the 
Designated Vocational Instruction Pro- 
gram, conducted by the Wisconsi* Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction to improve the 
scope and quality of secondary vocational 
education for special needs students 
(Gilles and Krueger 1984). Teachers from 
71 school districts participated in a 6- 
week graduate-level training course that 
focused on teaching vocational instructors 
how to assist students with disabilities in 
entering and participating in existing 
vocational programs. The first year of the 
program served 437 students and was 
rated as successful. 



Professional Organizations 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Black Americans in Voca- 
tional Education (NAABAVE) finds that 
African Americans and other ethnically 
diverse groups are underrepresented in 
vocational education (Young 1989). Also, 
NAABAVE indicates that the proportion 
of individuals from diverse backgrounds in 
vocational teaching and administration is 



generally small and limited. NAABAVE 
conducts various professional activities to 
enhance the participation of diverse 
groups in vocational education. Member- 
ship in NAABAVE is open to all individ- 
uals and groups. 

Professional associations and societies 
such as NAABAVE are in imique posi- 
tions to influence the quest for diversity in 
vocational teacher education. Numerous 
professional organizations are responding 
with committees, task forces, and other 
groups that focus on diversity issues. In 
addition, several professional organiza- 
tions such as the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association offer a few academic- 
ally talented students from diverse back- 
grounds monetary incentives in the form 
of fellowships. Collectively, the vocational 
education professional associations must 
become more proactive in promoting di- 
versity. The following example illustrates 
the state of the art relative to diversity in 
one area of vocational education (agricul- 
tural teacher education). 

The Involving Diverse Populations in Pro- 
fessional Development Committee of the 
American Association for Agricultural 
Education (AAAE), a professional organi- 
zation comprised primarily of white males, 
was formed in 1991. This committee sur- 
veyed departments of agricultural educa- 
tion in 36 universities to assess the extent 
of involvement with the recruitment, re- 
tention, and placement of ethnically di- 
verse and women students. Based on the 
findings of the study, four conclusions 
were generated (Bowen et al. 1991): 

• Nothing special or different has been 
done by most departments to recruit 
and retain students from diverse 
populations. 

• Departments that emphasize recruit- 
ment and retention tend to be located 
in states with large numbers of diverse 
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populations and use traditional print 
media and techniques. 

• Most departments did not perceive mi- 
nority recruitment, retention, and 
support after graduation to be a prob- 
lem or concern. 

• There is a need to increase the aware- 
ness of and knowledge about diverse 
populations both in the United States 
and other countries. 

Based on its findings and the finding by 
the Committee on Agricultural Education 
in Secondary Schools (1988) that most sti- 
dents who enroll in secondary agricultural 
education are white males, the committee 
recommended that the agricultural educa- 
tion profession institute approaches to 
make the profession aware of and appreci- 
ate the need for diversity. 



The committee is developing a monograph 
and will conduct sessions during the 
aimual AAAE meetings to focus more 
attention on diversity issues. 



Diversity Approaches 

A number of strategies and approaches 
are available to help teacher educators 
and administrators enhance the diversity 
of vocational teacher education. Such 
approaches are crucial if higher numbers 
of ethnically diverse teachers and univer- 
sity faculty are to be available to instruct 
the increasing numbers of ethnically di- 
verse students who are enrolling in U.S. 
public schools. Approaches listed in 
figure 3 are provided to illustrate the vast 
array of options that are available. 



• Use campus resources, for example, minority and affirmative action offices. 

• BuUd functional partnerships in ethnically diverse communities. 

• Conduct summer camps for talented students and teachers. 

• Adopt schools with large numbers of diverse individuals. 

• Promote teacher and university faculty exchanges among ethnically diverse populations. 

• Use schools with large numbers of diverse populations as student /teacher experience centers. 

• Recruit high quality teachers to become university faculty. 

• Develop, recruit, and retain capable ethnically diverse faculty. 

• Institute faculty-student exchanges with historically black colleges and institutions with large numbers 
of ethnically diverse students. 

• Institute faculty exchanges with universities in other nations. 

• Use distance education technologies to bring diverse perspectives and diverse guest lecturers to courses. 

• Work closely with local and state administrators to place graduates and eliminate hiring biases. 

• Develop and implement diversity goals via strate^c planning. 

• Encourage professional associations to conduct activities and programs to enlighten members, 
increasing appreciation for diversity. 

• Incorporate rewards systems to recognize and support faculty who conduct programs and activities to 
enhance diversity. 



Figure 3. Approaches to diversifying vocational teacher education 




DIVERSE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



A number of changes can be expected in 
the types of vocational education pro- 
grams that vAW be needed during the bal- 
ance of this decade given the projected 
demographic charaaeristics of the U.S. 
population. For example, several authors 
cited elsewhere in this volume indicate 
that one area of vocational education 
(agriculture) tends to attract primarily 
white male students, the subject matter 
tends to focus primarily on how to pro- 
duce food and fiber, and yet most of the 
employment opportunities are in agricul- 
tural businesses and industries. In addi- 
tion, many diverse groups equate voca- 
tional education and production agricul- 
ture with slavery, sweat shops, migrant 
labor, low wages, and other negative 
dimensions of society. Given this situa- 
tion, significant programmatic and percep- 
tual changes must be effected to meet the 
educational needs of an increasingly di- 
verse population. All areas of vocational 
education must confront these problems 
and issues. 

The focus of this section is on innovative 
instructional programs needed to educate 
an expanding diverse population. Topics 
are addressed relative to (1) contemporary 
programmatic needs, (2) instructional 
methods and procedures, (3) life skills 
development, (4) employment needs, and 
(5) program planning considerations. 



Contemporarj' Programmatic Needs 

Bloomfield (1989) notes that many youth, 
especially Hispanics and African Ameri- 
cans, tend to receive poor preparation for 



employment or higher education. He 
indicates 'that not only do few ethnically 
diverse students take tests such as the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, which many col- 
leges use as part of the admission process, 
but the few who do (9 percent of African 
4\merican and 3 percent of Hispanic high 
school seniors in 1985) tend to perform at 
lower levels than white students. He 
advocates the development of innovative 
programs that feature partnerships which 
involve high schools, colleges, and the 
business community. Such efforts are 
needed to counteract latent teacher biases 
and support systems that tend to favor 
white male students at the expense of 
diverse and female students. 

Weber (1988) indicates that "every year 
700,000 to 1 million youth walk away from 
school, A growing body of research sug- 
gests that the dropout problem can be re- 
duced through improved educational pro- 
gramming, and that vocational education 
has a role to play in such efforts" (p. 36). 
The innovative programs detailed here 
illustrate the breadth of options for voca- 
tional education to diversify by expanding 
into new and emerging areas. 

One way to introduce urban youth to 
vocational education is through urban 
educational programs that focus on con- 
temporary subject matter such as horti- 
culture (Gordon 1987). One such pro- 
gram, a vocational horticulture project at 
Central Diesel School of Brooklyn, New 
York, was implemented in 1987 to im- 
prove job readiness while increasing the 
level of participation by diverse individ- 
uals in careers in horticulture. The 
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program at the Gateway Environmental 
Study Center includes instruction in six 
areas: 

• Interior landscaping 

• Retailing in horticultural businesses 

• Grounds and landscape maintenance 

• Commercial garden centers, green- 
houses, and nurseries 

• Community gardening 

• Wildlife conservation 

The program features a partnership with 
the National Park Service and the Cornell 
University Cooperative Extension Service. 
Should the program be successful, it will 
be expanded to include students from the 
city's other four boroughs (the Bronx, 
Queens, Manhattan, and Staten Island). 

By the year 2030, 21.8 percent of the U.S. 
population will be 65 or older (Harper 
1990). "Vocational education, it seems, is 
in the unique position of influencing the 
quality of education that older people, 
their caregivers, and the corporate sector 
will receive" (p. 14). Jobs involving the 
aging population will expand, change 
shape, and spawn new careers that will re- 
quire vocational preparation to be concen- 
trated in five areas (ibid.): 

• Informal caregivers 

• Homemakers/home health aides 

• Occupational therapists 

• Nurses and nurses aides 

• Nursing home personnel 

Angelis (1990) proposes that vocational 
education can benefit by becoming 



involved in these emerging areas and by 
participating in intergenerational programs 
that aUow older people to share a lifetime 
of skills and knowledge with younger stu- 
dents. Vocational teachers must assume 
the responsibility for identifying older 
ethnically diverse individuals who are will- 
ing to share their vast experiences and 
skills with students. 

Welfare clients comprise another under- 
served audience (Ganzglass and McCart 
1990). Vocational education is an ideal 
vehicle for moving welfare recipients into 
the world of work and self-sufficiency. 
Ganzglass and McCart (1990) urge voca- 
tional educators to make learning rele- 
vant, set clear expectations, adjust to 
different learning styles, teach in manage- 
able pieces, emphasize apprenticeship and 
cooperative education, and establish a 
peer support network when teaching wel- 
fare recipients. 

Career Beginnings, an innovative program 
that targets students who are in the mid- 
dle of the academic spectrum, was started 
in 1985 to focus on disadvantaged youth 
who have the potential to complete a 
training program, secure an entry-level 
position, or attend college (Bloomfield 
1989). "Career Begimings brings together 
high schools, business, and local colleges 
in working partnerships, which provide 
college and career preparation, summer 
and school-year work experience, special 
academic tutoring, counseling and support 
services, and the individual guidance and 
encouragement of volunteer adult mentors 
from the business and professional com- 
munities" (p. 17). The program is head- 
quartered in the Heller Graduate School 
of Business at Brandeis University in 
Waltham, Massachusetts, and sponsored 
nationally by the Commonwealth Fund, 
the MacArthur Foundation, and the Gan- 
nett Foundation, Inc. According to 
Bloomfield, 24 colleges were chosen to 
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participate in the national program, which 
has the following major dimensions: 

• The case management approach to 
track and support students 

• Mentors and community partnerships 
as key human resources 

• Encouragement of summer work and 
learning 

• School-year activities to develop 
continuity in the program 

• A life after high school orientation so 
students focus on career development 

Students chosen for the program are 
mostly juniors, attend school regularly, 
have average academic achievement, and 
have demonstrated motivation and com- 
mitment. More than half of the partici- 
pants must meet the federal definition of 
poverty and 80 percent must be first- 
generation college students. "Halfway 
through their junior year, students are 
matched with volunteer mentors from cor- 
porations, local businesses, and profes- 
sionals who meet with them, one-on-one, 
at least once a month for the next 18 to 
25 months" (Bloomfield 1989, p. 22). 
Monthly workshops and classes are taught 
by instructors from the participating 
colleges, high schools, and the community. 
Career Beginnings counselors keep close 
tabs on the students. More than 7,000 
students have participated in the program 
since 1986; 90 percent come from families 
below the poverty level and half from 
single-parent homes. Two-thirds are fe- 
males and a majority are African Ameri- 
cans but the composition varies according 
to the location of the participi ting college. 

According to Bloomfield (1989), the fol- 
lowing conclusions resulted from the 
program: 



• Colleges can design, implement, and 
manage innovative programs. 

• The middle 60 percent of the high 
school population gets much needed 
attention. 

• Mentoring and community-oriented 
partnerships are essential. 

• Project staff must be competent and 
committed to serving this segment of 
students. 



Instructional Methods and Procedures 

In order to structure classrooms for stu- 
dent success, vocational educators must 
concentrate on five environmental factors 
that are common to every classroom: 
(1) the teacher's style, (2) the curriailum, 
(3) students' learning styles, (4) the 
organization and management of the 
classroom, and (5) evaluation and assess- 
ment of student learning (Eschenmann 
1988). 

Methods and approaches that vocational 
teachers can use to keep students moti- 
vated and on task include student-teacher 
demonstrations, role playing, problem- 
solving simulations, gaming strategies, 
overheads and other audiovisual materials, 
brainstorming, panel discussions, and 
resource speakers (Lindsay 1988). Yorke 
(1988) recommends that vocational teach- 
ers use norm setting, a type of student- 
teacher planning that develops mutually 
acceptable mles for specific class 
activities. 

Students, especially diverse youth who are 
not familiar with the subject matter, must 
understand what the curriculum entails 
and Perceive the curriculum to present a 
challenge. Vocational teachers must use 
various in-school and out-of-school activi- 
ties that coordinate with and complement 
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the goals of the curriculum. The instruc- 
tor must also vary the daily activities to 
prevent boredom (Eschenmann 1988). 

'The demands of the 21st centur/s knowl- 
edge-based economy perhaps pose the 
greatest challenge to vocational education" 
(Talley 1989, p. 28). The 21st-century 
workplace is being described as a "fluid 
environment" wherein workers exercise 
higher-order thinking skills. Vocational 
education must provide such skills as well 
as the capacity to operate highly advanced 
technical equipment. Restructuring efforts 
to integrate academic and vocational in- 
struction and to implement tech-prep pro- 
grams should enhance the teaching of the 
higher-order skills needed to compete in 
the global workplace of the 1990s and 
beyond. 

Interactive multimedia give the vocational 
teacher powerful tools to create rich 
learning envirorunents (Talley 1989). Sub- 
ject matter can be illustrated through 
visual, audio, text, and other combinations 
of media. Vast amounts of information 
can be explored and manipulated through 
interactive media, providing the student 
with successful comprehension and 
retention. 

"Teachers who appreciate individual dif- 
ferences among students have an innova- 
tive new teaching tool available: Inter- 
active videodisk technology, or IVD" 
(DeZonia 1990, p. 36). Interactive video 
can help vocational students overcome 
difficult learning problems, open doors to 
opportunities in high technology, and 
address the growing complexity of "work- 
site" instruction (ibid.). For example, 
because students had a statewide failure 
rate of almost 50 percent in physical 
science, the Texas Learning Technology 
Group developed a video curriculum to 
assist students with this subject matter. In 
a field test, all students with different 
learning styles learned more from the 



videodisks than they did in the conven 
tional classroom (DeZonia 1990). 



Life Skills Development 

A number of intervention programs are 
needed to help African American youth 
develop self-sufficiency and enhance self- 
esteem, which indirectly will contribute to 
lower rates of delinquency and substance 
abuse (Polsky 1986). The focus of such 
programs should include counseling, em- 
ployment skills, remedial education, life 
skills training, and outreach efforts to 
reduce gang violence and improve conflict 
resolution. 

Early adolescents, including diverse youth, 
who participate in clubs or organizations 
such as 4-H tend to develop higher levels 
of competency, coping, and contributory 
life skills than nonparticipants (Miller and 
Bowen forthcoming). Tlie extent of par- 
ticipation, whether in school-based or non- 
school clubs and organizations, positively 
affects the development of life skills. 
However, students' level of self-esteem is 
an even better indicator of their develop- 
ment of life skills. To an extent, students 
can enhance their self-esteem by partici- 
pating in various clubs and organizations. 



Employment Needs 

Programs and educational projects detail- 
ed here illustrate the diversity of employ- 
ment training needs that can be and are 
being filled by vocational education and 
related educational programs. 

A special training program for Native 
Alaskan employees at a mine in North- 
west Alaska is sponsored by a Native- 
owned firm and funded by the U.S. De- 
partment of Education (Ginsburg 1991). 
Since 1990, 108 employees have enrolled 
in the program, which is designed to help 
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workers advance faster than they would 
on their own. The program is augmented 
by on-the-job evaluation and supervision 
to help the workers leara faster. 

Cities such as New York have instituted 
special vocational education programs to 
meet the unique needs of aduU immi- 
grants. The Refugee Vocational Program 
at the Chinatown Manpower Project in 
New York City principally trains Viet- 
namese and Cambodian refugees for cleri- 
cal jobs (Gordon and Friedenberg 1988). 

Many civic and community leaders in 
Pittsburgh credit vocational education for 
helping revitalize the cit/s urban core as 
well as its economy (Monaco and Parr 
1988). During the 1980s, the city lost over 
100,000 jobs in industry, manufacturing, 
and related businesses. As a result, the 
city had to diversify by bringing in many 
new small businesses and high technology 
research-oriented firms. However, the city 
still faces tremendous challenges such as 
a 27 percent dropout rate, teenage preg- 
nancies, and the unemployment of African 
American males. In such a disadvantaged 
culture, vocational education continues to 
provide Pittsburgh's students with the job 
skills, work habits, and motivation to 
achieve success. Instructional programs 
focus on (1) vocational and technical 
courses, (2) the Occupational and Aca- 
demic Skills for the Employment of Stu- 
dents (OASES), (3) the Select Employ- 
ment Trainee Program (SET), (4) a high- 
tech magnet school, and (5) a school 
within a school program. 



Program Planning Considerations 

Future program planning efforts in voca- 
tional education must shatter existing 
paradigms and more effectively integrate 
members of diverse communities into the 
planning process. To accomplish this 
objective, program planners must become 



more informed about diverse communities 
and their unique attributes and needs. 
For example, ethnically oriented news- 
papers, radio and television stations, cable 
outlets such as the Black Entertainment 
Television network, cultural events and 
activities, community centers, small busi- 
nesses, religious groups, and so forth tend 
to receive limited positive attention from 
the mainstream mass media and society at 
large. Consequently, many vocational 
educators are vaguely familiar with or 
unaware that such institutions exist. Such 
a low level of familiarity tends to result in 
misguided, stereotypic assumptions that 
few positive institutions exist in diverse 
communities. 

On the other hand, from a survival per- 
spective, ethnically diverse vocational 
educators who teach in integrated schools 
or those that enroll primarily students of 
European ancestry continuously deal with 
the problems of cross-cultural understand- 
ing, appreciation, and expression. To be 
effective educators, such teachers must 
frequently deal with issues and topics that 
appeal primarily to white Americans. 

However, many white educators have noi 
had to deal with diversity issues and 
topics. But, as the number of diverse 
students in the United States continues to 
increase, white teachers, administrators, 
university faculty, and others who sub- 
scribe to the "melting pot" theory will be 
faced with two distinct options: (1) not 
recognize that diversity exists or simply 
ignore it or (2) simply tolerate the differ- 
ences inherent in a diverse society. One 
hopes that neither of these optioiiS will be 
chosen and these individuals will instead 
celebrate diversity and the positive intel- 
lectual growth and expansion that can oc- 
cur. Prudence dictates that individuals 
who wish to educate students from diverse 
backgrounds effectively will choose the 
latter option and become more cross-cul- 
tural in their teaching. The following 
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proposed for individuals who wish to 
achieve this instructional goal: 

1. Understand and appreciate the need 
for diversity 

2. Become aware of the demographic 
composition of the school community 

3. Recognize and develop an apprecia- 
tion for all cultures and the ethnic 
diversity found in the school 
community 



4. Integrate cross-cultural recruitment, 
retention, instructional, counseling, and 
placement approaches 

Figure 4 lists various components of 
multicultural communities and desired 
interaction patterns needed among such 
communities, vocational education, and 
employers. 
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CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 



Enlightened self-interest is perhaps the 
primary motivation behind many of the 
United States' current attempts to cope 
with and capitalize on its diversity. As 
noted elsewhere in this document, most 
demographic trends point to a more eth- 
nically diverse U.S. population and more 
women being employed full time. Given 
these trends and a desire to remain com- 
petitive on a global basis, prudence dic- 
tates that the nation's interests will be 
best ser\'ed if it seeks to educate and use 
all of its vast yet diverse human resources. 
Most in the United States concur with this 
goal and are committed to using various 
approaches to achieve the desired compe- 
titiveness. 

From a philosophical perspective, most of 
today's successful approaches to diversity 
subscribe to the fruit salad mentality 
wherein cultural, racial, ethnic, and gender 
differences are encouraged, enhanced, and 
promoted. Unlike melting pot approaches 
that strive for homogeneity through assim- 
ilation, fruit salad approaches are char- 
acterized by understanding, appreciation, 
and celebration of differences rather than 
the suppression of diversity. Fruit salad 
approaches also incorporate perspectives 
that extend beyond the confines of West- 
ern Europe and the philosophies of 
middle-class white males. 

One example of the United States' at- 
tempt to embrace diversity through fruit 
salad approaches can be found in the poli- 
tical arena. The 1992 presidential and 
congressional elections underscore how 
society is becoming more inclusive as vari- 
ous underrepresented groups are being 



incorporated into the mainstream of the 
nation's political process. These elections 
brought a number of "firsts" regarding the 
expanded national-level political involve- 
ment of African Americans, Asian Ameri- 
cans, Hispanics, Native Americans, and 
women. However, this trend toward en- 
hanced diversity is not limited to the 
national level In countless local, district, 
and state governments, increasing num- 
bers of diverse individuals are assuming 
various elected and appointed leadership 
positions. 

The impact of the changes that are occur- 
ring in the political arena will become 
more apparent as new educational poli- 
cies, procedures, and programs are for- 
mulated with a strong philosophy of and 
commitment to diversity. In addition, 
because vocational education is a mem.ber 
of the larger educational community, 
vocational educators and their instruction 
will be influenced significantly by this 
movement toward a more inclusive phil- 
osophy of and approach to diversity. 

From a pragmatic perspective, most voca- 
tional educators will perhaps agree v-ith 
Woodring (1983) that it is more difficult 
to educate students who bring diversity to 
U.S. classrooms than it is to teach stu- 
dents who have a single culture and ethnic 
heritage. However, given the projected 
demographic trends, a stronger national 
commitment to the merits of diversity, and 
a more enlightened and receptive legisla- 
tive branch of government, the option of 
teaching vocational education in monocul- 
tural settings and almost exclusively from 
European perspectives v/ill increasingly 
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not be available. Consequently, the dif- 
ficulties associated with educaling a di- 
verse society through vocational education 
must be identified and appropriate remed- 
iation strategies instituted. 

The quest for enhanced diversity ir voca- 
tional education must begin with an en- 
lightened appreciation that results from 
attitudinal shifts and stronger philo- 
sophical commitments to the richnes:^ that 
diversity can spawn. Once the prerequi- 
site attitudinal shifts and commitment are 
in place, programmatic implementation 
processes must be initiated that have long- 
terai, dynamic, and sustained characteris- 
tics. 

The ideals of diversity cannot be realized 
with shortsighted, narrowly focused ap- 
proaches. Consequently, once vocational 
educators become more committed to pro- 
viding high quality, contemporary voca- 
tional education for diverse audiences, 
considerable patience, perseverence, and 
understanding will be needed. History 
shows that quests for ethnic pride and 
expression are potentially explosive and 
divisive (Woodring 1983). For example, 
"Irish-Americans show their devotion to 
'the old country' by contributing funds to 
the IRA and by celebrating St. Patrick's 
Day*' (p. 97). Similar concerns emanate 
from other groups that Woodring labels 
hyphenated Americans (African-Ameri- 
cans, Asian-Americans, Italian- Americans, 
Mexican-Americans, etc.). Philosophically, 
the problems and disruptions that result 
when hyphenated Americans and ethnically 
diverse groups express their identities 
must be viewed in the context of other 
alternatives. The U.S. experiment with 
slavery, Hitler's quest for a pure race, 
ethnic cleansing in the former Yugoslavia, 
and countless other ruthless attempts to 
produce a common culture and heritage 
resulted in unimaginable chaos and hu- 
man suffering. 



However, on several occasions the United 
States has demonstrated that it has the 
willingness to acquire the enlightenment, 
commitment, and resolve to rise above all 
attempts to spread the misguided notion 
that the country can be stronger with a 
singular culture and ethnic heritage. In 
the future, vocational education must be- 
come more proactive and play even more 
significant roles in bringing about a na- 
tional philosophy that enhances and pro- 
motes diversity. Tech prep, the integra- 
tion of academic and vocational educa- 
tion, and various other restructuring tech- 
niques are providing vocational education 
with new options to enhance diversity via 
fruit salad approaches. However, vision- 
ary leadership will be essential as voca- 
tional educators seek to transform and act 
upon their commitment to diversity and 
help the United States become more com- 
petitive on a global basis. To assist 
vocational educators with these advocacy 
and enhancement roles, the following 
readings are suggested: 



Suggested Readings 

Bacon, C. L. Celebrating Diversity: A 
Learning Tool for Working with People 
of Different Cultures. Washington, DC: 
American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, 1990. 

Bowen, B. E., ed. Theme issue on "Serv- 
ing Minority Groups." Agricultural 
Education Magazine 60, no. 6 (Decem- 
ber 1987). . 

Cheatham, H. E., and Stewart, J. B., eds. 
Black Families: Interdisciplinary Per- 
spectives. New Brunswick, NJ: Trans- 
action Publishers, 1990. 

Hall, C. W. Black Vocational Technical 
and Industrial Arts Education. Chi- 
cago, IL: American Technical Society, 
1973. 
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Lee, J. S., and Maimebach, A. J. Teach- 
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(ERIC Document Reproduction Ser- 
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(ERIC Document Reproduction 
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Logan, R. W., and Cohen, I. S. The 
American Negro: Old World Back- 
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